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tists' Association, Boston," both of which 
served materially to strengthen his hand 
and direct his taste into proper channels. 

The boy's progress had been such as to 
induce his parent to consent to the open- 
ing of a studio in Portsmouth, N. H. 
This was a brave step for a youth of 
seventeen years to take, but it proved a 
successful one. The artist found many 
friends, whose portraits were among his 
first recognized successes. He painted, 
during his intervals of leisure, on compo- 
sitions, two of which may be named as 
betraying his power of combination in 
grouping, viz. : " Banditti Quarreling 
over the Gaming Table," and "Samson 
Slaying the Philistines with the Jaw 
Bone." With one of his portraits of a 
distingue lady of Washington city, the 
subject was so well pleased as to press 
the young painter to visit the Capital, 
which he finally consented to do, though 
strongly opposed by the discreeter parent. 
His stay was brief in Washington, and at 
the earnest entreaty of the family he 
consented to devote himself to architec- 
ture, since that seemed to offer a profes- 
sion adapted to his taste, and satisfactory 
in its rewards. He entered the office of 
A. B. Young, Esq., architect of the Boston 
Custom-House. Here he remained, an 
assiduous and successful student, until 
his twentieth year, when he entered into 
partnership with J. D. Fowle, Esq. His 
inclination for his loved art of composi- 
tion, however, grew stronger with each 
year's study, and, left to his own choice, 
he soon quitted the irksome desk of the 
arch itect for the freedom and independence 
of the studio. He had not, during these 
months of rigid study, abandoned the 
palette, but produced " The Repulse," and 
" The Sunbeam," paintings marked by 
fine power in conception. He also used 
his lithographic knowledge to produce a 
large drawing upon stone, entitled the 
" Sorrows of Boyhood." This proved a 
popular and successful venture, and 
shows that he would have attained to 
eminence in that line if the profession 
had been pursued. 

Having been tendered the charge of 
the New-England School of Design, at a 
liberal salary, he accepted the trust, and 
for three years discharged its responsible 
duties satisfactorily to all. Considering 
that he was a mere youth, being but 
twenty-two years of age, when the trust 
was assumed, its successful conduct is 
good evidonco of his proficiency, industry, 



and moral excellence. With the early 
schooling afforded by his varied courses 
in self-study, in lithography, in architec- 
ture, and in design, the artist certainly 
had a foundation of base-principles which 
few artists can claim, yet which is highly 
desirable if great success is aimed at in 
the department of landscape and figure 
composition. 

At the close of his connection with the 
School of Design, Mr. Bellows resolved 
to go abroad for study and observation. 
He proceeded to Paris, arriving there 
during the great Art Exposition. Here 
he studied " the schools" closely ; and, 
finally, making the " Belgian School" his 
choice, he proceeded to Antwerp, where 
he pursued his studies vigorously, divid- 
ing his time between the Academy, and 
the beautiful country around — of which 
he made labored and elaborate sketches. 
Among his works produced at Atwerp, are 
" Approaching Footsteps." and " Asleep," 
both of which commanded no little 
attention among brother artists for their 
many admirable " points." These, and 
several others of his works produced at 
Antwerp, were exhibited in Boston, upon 
the artist's return home. They served to 
give him a flattering introduction to the 
public, and he at once resolved to open 
his studio in New- York city, the great 
art centre of the country. 

Since Mr. Bellows' advent in the city 
his advance in popular favor has been 
gradual but most satisfactory. His 
first labors here served to command 
attention for their fine feeling, happy ex- 
pression, clear tones, and easy disposition. 
We may name " The City Cousins." " The 
Last Load," " The First Pair of Boots,' 
" The Broken Pitcher," " The Lost Child," 
"Frost Pencillings," &c, all of which were 
artistic successes. In the Academy Exhi- 
bitions of 1858 he was honorably repre- 
sented; and his recognition by the Press 
a very generous one. Did space permit 
we should quote some of them any notices 
made of his works. In the exhibition of 
the present year Mr. Bellows is represent- 
ed by fewer works, but they betray an 
excellence which has not failed tjo excite 
the liveliest admiration among the friends 
of American art. There is that exquisite 
poetic sense in them which shows the 
artist's soul to be a very sympathetic 
one ; the coloring is fresh and warm ; the 
detail is wrought in with wonderful care: 
while the general effect is one of satisfac- 
tion. In the artist we see a prominent 



disciple, or rather exponent, of the new 
school of American art which surely is 
taking form and front under the hands 
and genius of Church, Gignoux, the Hart 
brothers, Mignot, Gifford, Coleman, Je- 
rome, Thompson, &c, &c We shall 
watch the future labors of Mr. Bellows 
with great interest. We are gratified in 
being permitted to give to the artist this 
recognition of his claims and merits. 
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Witt doth the landscape wear so pale a huo T 

Whence is this darkening film before mine eyes ? 
Doth my life's sun its autumn miBts wade through ? 

Are such the shadows of our evening skies ? 
Not yet has my existence passed the bound 

Of its first month of summer ; and I stand 
Blindly bewildered, in a depth profound, 

Waiting the pressure of somo kindly hand 
To lead me on 
To the bright goal I dreamed of— still unwon. 

Age hath, like night, a soft auroral beam 

Playing in glory o'er its wintry brow, 
And in its crown a thousand star-fires gleam 

To warm the heart-stream Time is chilling now ; 
But darkened youth hath neither sun nor star, 

Save in the eternal depths — and mine is dark 
With shadows from the grave-land ; while afar 

Upon the distant steep, the goal I mark, 
With tearful eye ; 
Fain would I reach that height before I die. 

I would have left an echo of my song 

Amid my native bills — soft as the air 
That whispers mu?ic their green paths among, 

When skies are blue and summer wanders there. 
I would have left the memory of my name 

Linked with the wild-flowers of their solitudes, 
That children might have lisped it when they came 

To the green chambers of the budding woods, 
And sorrowing said — 
" The harp of flowers is broken : she is dead!" 

It may not be — be still, my heart, bo still ! 

Thou know'st the green fields on the Sabbath shore 
Where fountains spring, such depths as thine to fill, 

And where this longing thirst is known no more. 
There on the bursting flowers will fall no blight; 

Music, like that we dream of, fills the air ; 
There will be morn, and glorious noon ; but night, 

With shadowy wing, will never hover there j 
And on the ear 
Will fall dear voices that grew silent here. 

And friends, ye whom I love and sorrowing leave, 

Ye will remember me when I have passed 
From the spring sunshine of our hills, and grieve 

That my life's fountain fled away so fast. 
Ye will remember me, and breathe my name 

Softer and sadder when the form is fled : 
Ye will forget my faults, for love's true flame 

Burns brighter for the absent and the dead. 

No more, my heart, no more— 
The dream long dreamed, the yearning thought is 
o'er. 



